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THE HIDDENNESS OF THE MIND 

I HAVE for some time been interested in accounting for a 
tendency among philosophers to assume that it is essentially 
characteristic of a mind to be accessible only to itself. This proposi- 
tion is rarely supported by evidence; it is commonly held to be 
sufficient to call attention to it. I furnish here three instances of 
what I mean, one taken from a philosophical classic, the others from 
the writings of contemporaries : 

Now it is impossible for me to form the smallest representation of a think- 
ing being by any external experience, but I can do it through self-consciousness 
only. Such objects, therefore, are nothing but a transference of my own con- 
sciousness to other things, which thus, and thus only, can be represented as 
thinking beings. 1 

The essence of a person is 1 not what he is for another, but what he is for 
himself. It is there that his principium indwiduationis is to be found — in what 
he is, when looked at from the inside. 1 

That the mind of each human being forms a region inaccessible to all save 
its possessor, is one of the commonplaces of reflection.* 

These are formulations in behalf of epistemology, ethics, and 
psychology of an almost universal presupposition. I believe this 
presupposition, as ill-defined and unreasoned as it is universal, to be 
the greatest present obstacle to the clear and conclusive definition of 
mind. There can be no doubt of the propriety of distinguishing 
"internal" and "external" views of the mind, and there can be no 
doubt of the practical or other circumstantial importance of 
emphasizing self-knowledge. But I do not believe that such dis- 
tinction and emphasis lead properly to any generalization such as 
those which I have quoted; nor do I believe that they contribute 
fundamentally to the definition of mind. In justification of my 
belief I propose to consider three topics: (1) the hiddenness of the 
individual mind from general observation; (2) the mind's famil- 

1 " Critique of Pure Reason," Max Mailer's translation, p. 282. 
"Rashdall, "Personal Idealism," p. 383. Dr. Rashdall deplores the tend- 
ency among Hegelians to overlook this important truth. 
' Washburn, " The Animal Mind," p. 1. 
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iarity with itself; (3) the characteristic difference between the 
mind within and the mind without. In the present paper I shall 
confine myself to the first of these topics, and shall aim to be on the 
whole constructive rather than critical. To this end I shall offer 
positive evidence of the mind's hiddenness, while at the same time 
guarding the evidence against misconception. It will appear, if the 
analysis be correct, that in certain respects and under certain circum- 
stances a mind can only with great difficulty be known by another 
mind. It will also appear, however, that this does not imply the 
absolute impossibility of knowing another mind, but virtually in- 
volves the assignment of mind to that same open field of experience 
wherein all other objects lie. The inaccessibility of mind may be 
defined logically, or generalized empirically. In other words, it may 
be contended on general principles that the individual mind, because 
it contains its elements, must therefore exclude other minds from 
these elements; or it may be contended that the content of an 
individual mind does as a matter of experimental fact escape the 
external observer. I shall examine these two contentions separately. 

1. The exclusiveness of the individual mind logically defined. It 
is essentially characteristic of content of mind, such as perceptions 
and ideas, to belong to individual minds. My idea is mine ; and in 
some sense, then, falls within my mind. But it would be unwise 
hastily to conclude that it is therefore exclusively mine. It is clear 
that my idea can not be alienated from my mind, without contradic- 
tion. It must not be attributed to the not-my-mind which is the 
other term of a disjunctive dichotomy. But it does not follow that 
my idea, may not also be your idea. There are many such cases. 
Friends are essentially such as to belong to friends, and my friend is 
veritably mine; but he may without contradiction become yours also. 
Similarly my home, my parents, my country, although in order to 
be what they are they must be possessed by such as me, may without 
logical difficulty be shared with you. 

But I may seem to have overlooked a vital point. Although one 
thing can be the object both of my idea and of yours, can my idea 
itself be also yours? Does not the whole being of my idea lie in its 
relation to me? Doubtless Neptune may become my idea, and also 
yours; but can my idea of Neptune ever become an idea of yours? 
Now this clearly depends upon whether the determination of Nep- 
tune which makes it my idea can itself submit to another determina- 
tion of the same type. There is no a -priori objection that would not 
beg the very question under discussion. Here again cases from other 
classes of objects are very common. The sum of three and three 
may itself be added to three ; you may paint me in the act of paint- 
ing my model; the general may fear the fear of his army. And, 
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similarly, a thing's relation to me as my idea may enter into another 
such relation to you and become your idea. It will doubtless remain 
true that my idea simply, and your idea of my idea, will differ 
through the accession of the last cognitive relationship ; and that in 
this sense my idea can not be identical with your idea. But it is 
impossible even to state this trivial proposition without granting 
that you may know my idea, which is the point at issue. 

The mere fact, then, that ideas are always included within some 
mind, and thereby excluded from what is altogether not that mind, 
contributes no evidence for the absolute privacy of mind. Any 
group whatsoever is private, in the sense that what is in it can not 
by definition be outside of it, nor what is outside of it in it. But 
this does not prevent what is inside of it from being also inside of 
something else, nor does it prevent the entire group from being 
inside of another like group. Everything depends on the particular 
nature of the groups in question. Generally speaking, groups may 
be either intersecting or exclusive. Thus the tariff-reform group 
intersects the republican party, and the high-protectionist group even 
falls wholly within it, without any loss of identity. On the other 
hand, coordinate geographical areas, such as North and South 
America, lie wholly outside of one another. "Whether minds, then, 
be intersecting or exclusive groups depends wholly on the special 
properties of mind, and not at all on the general properties of the 
group relation. And there can be no doubt of the ground for 
classifying minds among intersecting rather than exclusive systems. 
Indeed such a classification would seem to be necessarily implied in 
the general conception of social intercourse. How, then, are we to 
explain the widespread disposition to regard minds as exclusive ? 

In the first place, we readily extend to our minds the group rela- 
tion which holds in the case of our bodies. There is a special sense 
in which things are inside and outside of the mind, but it tends 
naturally to be confused with the sense in which things are inside 
and outside of the body. The tendency is partly a misuse of 
schematic imagery, and partly a practical bias for the bodily aspect 
of the body. Suffice it here to remark that the mutual exclusiveness 
of our bodies is so highly emphasized that even the vaguest supposi- 
tion that our minds are within our skins is sufficient to give rise to a 
notion that they too are wholly outside one another. Such a sup- 
position is generally admitted to be false, but it nevertheless lingers 
on the scene, and not only falsifies the grouping of mind, but exag- 
gerates the difficulty of knowing mind from the standpoint of gjn- 
eral observation. 4 

* I shall return to this point in a later paper on " The Mind Within and the 
Mind Without." 
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In the second place, various motives, methodological, religious, 
and social, have so emphasized the difference between mind and 
mind, or between the individual mind and the outer world, that this 
difference tends to be transformed into a relation of exclusiveness. 
Psychological introspection, when superficially interpreted, defines a 
region set apart from nature and society. Religious introspection 
heightens the difference between the inner life and the life of the 
world. The problems of personal morality under complex social 
conditions tend to heighten the difference between individual lives. 
Such a proposition as "No one else can understand me" has only to 
become familiar and practically intensified to be converted readily 
into an absolute principle. Thus the difficulty of knowing certain 
aspects of another mind tends to be mistaken for the impossibility 
of the entrance of mind into mind. Proverbial difficulties easily 
become logical impossibilities. To avoid gross confusion it is neces- 
sary to examine the difficulties concretely and circumstantially; to 
point out the conditions under which they arise, and the elements of 
mind which they tend to obscure. 

2. The empirical difficulty of knowing another mind's content. 
Beyond question the content of an individual mind at any given time 
may be successfully hidden from general observation. But this in 
itself does not imply any general proposition to the effect that a 
mind is essentially such as to be absolutely cut off from such observa- 
tion. It may be that your inability to discover what I am imagining, 
thinking about, or remembering, is only like the assessor's inability 
to discover the amount of my property ; and no one has asserted that 
property is essentially knowable only to its owner. Let us examine 
the circumstances. 

In the first place, it is evident that under favorable circumstances 
you have no difficulty in following my mind. Where, for example, 
we are engaged in such intercourse as involves a bodily dealing with 
physical objects it is as easy as it is indispensable for each to know 
what is in the mind of the other. The objects themselves here pro- 
vide mutually accessible content in a manner that is unmistakable. 
A clear case in point is the exchange of currency for merchandise; 
but to illustrate the experience exhaustively would be to traverse 
nine tenths of life. Such mutual apprehension of the physical things 
which you and I have in mind is the condition of all intercourse 
between us; we could not shake hands without it. 5 

5 It is customary to create a difficulty even here by persistently looking 
for the content of mind within the periphery of the body instead of in the 
environment where it properly belongs. I am reserving specific treatment of 
this misconception for my later paper on "The Mind Within and the Mind 
Without." 
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There is another way in which' you readily follow my mind, 
namely, through my verbal report. We do not often sit down and 
deliberately disclose our minds to one another; more commonly we 
use language to the end that we may together think the same things. 
But if you are a psychologist, or an interpreter of dreams, I may 
"tell" you what is in my mind. Now it is frequently assumed by 
the sophisticated that when I thus verbally reveal my mind you do 
not "directly" know it. You are supposed directly to know only 
my words. But I can not understand such a supposition, unless it 
means simply that you know my mind only after and through hear- 
ing my words. If it is necessary for you to take a book from the 
shelf and turn over its pages before you can discover the date of 
Kant's birth, or walk across the street before you can discover the 
number of your neighbor's house, do you therefore not know these 
things directly when you do know them? And if you must wait 
until I tell you before you know whose image is in my mind, do you 
therefore not know the image directly when you do know it? If not, 
then what do you know directly when the matter is concluded? 
Surely not the word, which, having served its turn, receives no 
further notice. It is not the word which is communicated except in 
the wholly exceptional cases in which the word is not understood 
and so does not fulfil its function. And it is certainly implied in all 
of our subsequent action and intercourse relating to the image that 
we have access to it jointly, just as we do to our money and our 
lands; that you know it now even as I know it. 

It is important to labor under no misapprehension concerning the 
general function of language. Language does not arise as the ex- 
ternal manifestation of an internal idea, but as the means of fixing 
and identifying abstract aspects of experience. If I wish to direct 
your attention to the ring on my finger, it is sufficient for me to point 
to it or hand it to you. In seeing me thus deal with the ring, you 
know that it engages my attention, and there occurs a moment of 
communication in which our minds unite on the object. The ring 
figures in your mind even as it does in mine ; indeed the fact that the 
ring does so figure in my mind will probably occur to you when it 
does not to me. If, however, I wish to call your attention to the 
yellowness of the ring, it will not do simply to handle it. The whole 
object will not suffice as a means of identifying its element. Hence 
the need of a system of symbols complex enough to keep pace with 
the subtlety of discrimination. Now the important thing to bear in 
mind is the fact that as a certain practical dealing with bodies con- 
stitutes gross communication, so language constitutes refined com- 
munication. There is no difference of objectivity or subjectivity. 
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In the one case as in the other mind is open to mind, making possible 
a coalescence of content and the impinging of action on a common 
object. 

But let us now consider the circumstances which hide the content 
of my mind from your observation. The most important general 
fact is this : that your observation will be baffled just in so far as my 
dealings with the content of my mind are not peripheral. Contrary 
to a common philosophical opinion, my purpose, intention, or desire 
is least likely to escape you. This element of my mind is revealed 
even in my "molar" action, in the motions of my body as a whole. 
Your apprehension of it is as sure and as indispensable to social rela- 
tions as your apprehension of the physical objects that engage my 
attention. The content of my purpose, that is, the realization pro- 
posed, and my more or less consistent devotion to it, are in your full 
view, whether you be a historian of character or a familiar com- 
panion. It is not, then, the desiderative element in mind that escapes 
observation, nor is it any such typical element, but all content in so 
far as the mind's dealings with it do not reach the visible exterior of 
the body. But what is implied in this very statement ? 

In the first place, we imply that the content in question is such 
as to be knowable by me if I can identify it. Commonly doubt 
exists only as to which of several things, all plainly known to you, 
is at the moment known to me. I may tell you, and when I do one 
is selected and the others fall away. Or you may conjecture, and 
if your conjecture be true you possess the content, but without being 
sure of the relation to my mind. 

But in the second place, and I here anticipate a charge of grave 
omission, the relation of the content to my mind must be supposed to 
be objectively and discoverably there, even when I do not acknowl- 
edge it by a verbal report. It is impossible to formulate a case of 
memory, for example, without affirming a connection between the 
past event which contributes the content and the locally present mind 
that is recalling it. If I am in fact here and now recollecting a 
meeting with President Cleveland which took place at the "White 
House in 1894, a complex is defined the essential terms of which are 
in your plain view. And the connection must be homogeneous with 
the terms. The past event as it was must be engaged or dealt with 
by me as I stand before you. In other words, the original perceptual 
response must be continued into the present. But this is possible 
only through the identity of the nervous system. The link of recol- 
lection, connecting past and present, lies in a retrospective function- 
ing of my body which can be accounted for only by its history. And 
this is as accessible as any natural or moral process. "When you 
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know that I am looking at the moon, the salient facts are before you, 
the focalized posture of my body and its organ of vision, the concen- 
tration and consistency of my action, and, most important of all, the 
moon. In the case of my recollection of President Cleveland the 
facts are more complicated, and even in part inaccessible, but equally 
with the facts just cited they are in the context of your possible 
knowledge. They consist in such elements as my central attentive 
process, certain persisting modifications of my cerebrum, my original 
dealings, practical and neural, with President Cleveland, and — Presi- 
dent Cleveland himself. 6 

For purposes of further illustration, consider the case of dis- 
guised perception. I am watching you "out of the corner of my 
eye," hoping to deceive you as to my real thoughts. If the strategy 
is successful it proves that I can render equivocal the evidence you 
commonly rely on. But does any one seriously suppose that the 
direction of my thoughts is not discoverably there in the retinal and 
nervous process responding to your body, and in my intention to 
deceive 1 Where my mind is the object to be known, I can embarrass 
the observer because I can control the object. I can even make and 
unmake my mind. As you seek to follow my thoughts, I may accel- 
erate them or double on my tracks to throw you off the scent. But 
I enjoy the same advantage over you if you are an assessor seeking 
to know my property, and neither in the one case nor in the other is 
it proved that the facts are not there for you to know as well as I. 
Indeed the special qualifying conditions to which we are compelled 
to refer when describing the hidden mind leave no doubt that the 
difficulties in this case are essentially like the difficulties which 
counter and thwart any cognitive enterprise. Some things are more 
difficult to observe than others, and all things are difficult to observe 
under certain circumstances. This is true of mind in no mysterious 
or unique way. 

I grant that there is much more to be said by way of clarifying 
the issue. It is only just to admit not only that the mind may be 
hidden from the observer, but also that it is in certain respects 
peculiarly accessible to itself. This, of course, does not prove that 
only I can know myself, or even that I can really know myself at all, 
but may mean simply that certain data can be collected more con- 
veniently by me than by anybody else. It is only just to admit also 
that mind as observed introspectively differs characteristically from 
mind as observed in nature and society. But this does not prove 
that either is not directly known, or that either is not the real mind. 
Every complex object presents its parts in a different order when 

* The seeming paradox of a present knowledge of past events I have dis- 
cussed in a previous paper, this Joxjbnal, Vol. III., p. 617. 
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approached in different ways, but in the object as wholly known 
these parts fit and supplement one another. These are considera- 
tions to which I hope shortly to return. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Habvabd Untvebsity. 



WHAT IS PERCEPTION? 1 

IN criticizing my discussion of perception, two of my reviewers 
have called attention to the fact that I have omitted anything 
but the most casual mention of the dependence of perception on past 
experience. This they consider to be a defect in the treatment, in 
view of the fact that no present experience can be fully explained 
without reference to the past. I refer to these criticisms for the 
purpose of meeting them with the most explicit statement that in my 
view perception should be discussed without bringing in, as has been 
the custom, a mass of revived factors. I am prepared to undertake 
the defense of the position that percepts do not contain revived 
elements in any such fashion as appears in the conventional dis- 
cussions. 

A concrete illustration will make this antithesis perfectly clear. 
In reading the familiar words of every-day language, we are con- 
stantly recognizing that these words have a value and meaning for 
our mental lives which can be explained only by reference to the 
earlier contact which we have had with them. The earlier experi- 
ences which I have attached to such a word as " man," for example, 
give that word a value for my consciousness which is totally dif- 
ferent from the value which it would have for the consciousness of 
a child who had not learned to read, or for the consciousness of a 
foreigner unacquainted with our language. But when the psy- 
chologist attempts to account for this present interpretation of the 
word "man" in my consciousness by saying that there is a train of 
revived elements brought forward from earlier experiences, he falls 
into confusion. The important fact is that here and now my 
consciousness is such as to give meaning and value to this word. 
Quite apart from the history of the matter there is a present situa- 
tion to be understood and explained, and it mixes matters badly to 
talk about past experiences which are not now present when what is 
supposed to be under discussion is the present experience and its im- 
mediate characteristics. 

Let us return to our concrete case and follow it through several 
stages of its development. "When the individual who is learning to 

1 The first paper of this series appeared in Vol. V., p. 676, of this Joubnal. 



